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THE LAKES.* 

Tae country here described is rich in natural beauty ; it has smooth 
lakes and picturesque valleys, stupendous rocks, noble prospects, 
ruined castles, and Druidical remains. Amidst all its present attrac- 
tions, are relics of antiquity, which tell us tales of the past. Here 
is Arthur’s Round Table, still fresh and verdant, surrounded by a 
bank, on which we may fancy all the flower of chivalry, carousing 
in honour of beauteous dames and damsels; there are the fine 
spreading woods of Lowther; and there is Brougham Castle, now a 
ruin, once the property of the Countess of Pembroke. Not far 
from this is the ruin of a Roman amphitheatre, where criminals 
were made to combat with wild beasts; and again, not far distant, 
is Brougham Hall, sometimes designated the Windsor of the North, 
the seat of Lord Brougham and Vaux; surrounded by shrubberies, 
and commanding extensive and varied prospects. From the ruins 
of Lowther Castle, the traveller passes on through woods of noble 
oaks, tall pines, wide beeches, and the graceful birch; he sees the 
church half-buried among the trees; and between two high ridges 
of mountains, makes his way towards the sheltered lake of Hawes 
Water, protected by craggy rocks margined by green groves, in 
which a few white cottages nestle at intervals. We have the gran- 
deur of mountains, the calm repose of the valley, and the embower- 
ing shade of the woods ; craigs and ruins, lakes and meadows, the 
old times ‘and the new; all within a few short miles. We may 
explore old armouries, and recount deeds of chivalry with Scott ; or 
we may wander and moralize among the tombs with Wordsworth. 
We may linger in the sunshine for awhile, and then ascend to the 
summit of Skiddaw, where the air is boisterous and cold, while all 
below is warm and tranquil. Here we may see the waters smooth 
as glass, there dashing and tumbling amidst rugged rocks, until, by 
the mingling of a thousand streams, they gather strength, and pour 
from the heights one grand and ponderous cataract. 

It is very remarkable that, in this country, no one is thought 
capable of appreciating the beauties of nature or art, without the 
aid of some person totally unqualified to give any sort of information 
on the subject. Speaking of a gigantic mass of rock, called Bowder 
Stone, our author tells us that a cottage has been erected, for an 
old woman to live in, ‘ who is to show the rock, for fear travellers 
should pass under it without seeing it,’ and that all the fragments 
around have been neatly cleared away. This is a ¢idy notion truly! 
It is a pity that the projector of this and other improvements on the 
spot, did not think to have the rock itself chiselled into some comely 
form, or prettily scallopped round the edges, or nicely polished, or 
better than all, his own head carved upon it. The lakes and the 
surrounding scenery afford a fine variety of subjects to the landscape 
painter; while the mines of Seataller Fell furnish pencils to sketch 
them. These mines, which are opened only once in seven years, 
have been worked from the time of Queen Elizabeth. When open, 
they are secured by a temporary mason work, aud by a house over 
each entrance, ia which reside the stewards and workmen. 

* About seventy years ago, a person who possessed a part of the 
Mountain contiguous to the mines, determined to obtain a share of 
this rich mineral. Here, with great labour, he sunk a shaft, which 
he carried diagonally till be entered the mines, and with secret joy 
he continued his depredations for some time undiscovered. At 
length his fraud was detected, and he was tried at Carlisle. The 
peculiarity of his case had no precedent. He saved his life; but an 
Act of Parliament was passed in 1752 to secure this valuable pro- 
perty ; by which the stealer and receiver are both subjected to the 
same punishment as for felony. Wad, or, as it is improperly called, 
plack lead, is not found in ‘regular veins, but in lumps, and irregular 
masses, several of which weigh four or five pounds. Some of these 
pieces are hard and gritty, and of little value ; others are soft, and 
ofa fine texture, and worth four guineas a pound, It_is described 


* A Guide to the Lakes of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lanca- 
shire ; illustrated with twenty Views of Local Scenery, and a Travelling 
Map of the adjacent Country. By John Robinson, D.D. Rector of 
Clifton, Westmoreland. 8vo, pp: 938. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 


as lying in the mine in the form of a.tree, having a body or root, 
from which proceed veins or branches in all directions ; the body is 
the finest wad, and the branches are of an inferior quality... .. . 
Such is the richness of the mines, that in the space of halt an hour, 
a single workman can obtain as much of the mineral as will sell 
for one thousand pounds. When the mines are opened, a sufficient 
quantity is procured to answer the demand, The wad of the best 
quality is packed in barrels, and conveyed under a strong guard to 
Kendal, whence it is sent to London by waggons, the proprietors 
of which give a bond for its safe delivery. The inferior sort is con- 
veyed by land to Ulverstone, whence it is shipped for the metropolis. 
Of late years apprehensions have been entertained that the supply 
of this useful article would fail ; but larger quantities have since a 
procured, and the mines have proved more productive. Dr Merret and 
some others, have supposed that these are the only wad mines in the 
world; but that is not the case. A mineral of a similar nature, 
though of inferior quality, and obtained only in small quantities, 
has been discovered in Scotland, Spain, Germany, and the East 
taidiees 28 The principal consumption of the mineral consists 
in what are called black-lead pencils, which have acquired so much 
reputation abroad under the title of @ Angleterre. It is 
bought by the pencil-makers in London, who attend a sale of it in 
Essex street, on the first Monday in every month.’ 


Upon a hill near Armathwaite are the vestiges of two Roman 
camps :— 


‘ On the verdant tops of some of the hills in this neighbourhood,’ 
says our author, ‘ may be discovered traces of the plough, for 
which it is difficult to assign a satisfactory reason. Tradition says 
that the Pope, in the reign of King John, cursed all the lower 
grounds, which obliged the inhabitants to cultivate the hills: but,’ 
observes Mr Pennant, ‘ I rather’ believe that John himself drove 
them to this cruel necessity, for, out of resentment of their declining 
to follow his standards to the borders of Scotland, he cut down 
their hedges, levelled their ditches, and gave all the cultivated tracts 
of the North to the beasts of the chace, on his return from his 
expedition,’ 

The following account of ‘ Mary of Battermere,’ though partly 
quoted by our author from another work, is not, on this account, 
the less apt for quotation here, siace the volume is in a great mea- 
sure compiled, giving us large cuts from ‘ The Fortnight’s Ramble,’ 
from Mrs Radcliffe, &c., with numerous passages from Scott, 
Wordsworth, and other poets. Ina work of this kind free quota- 
tion is not only admissible, but necessary to its completeness. 


‘ In the village of Buttermere, which is pleasantly situated on the 
eastern borders of the vale, lived Mary Robinson, remarkable for 
her beauty and her misfortunes. She was the daughter of an inn- 
keeper, and had long lived in this sequestered spot, as content and 
happy as virtue and innocence could render her. Her beauty, 
which required no decoration of art, was the theme of many a shep- 
herd’s song; and so unsullied was her reputation, that scandal had 
never ventured to circulate a tale to her dishonour. Such was 
Mary Robinson in 1802, when she had the misfortune to give her 
hand and affections to a person of the name of Hatfield, an outlaw 
and a fugitive from justice.* The author of a “ Fortnight’s Ramble 
to the Lakes” brought Mary first into public notice, by the following 
tribute to her beauty :—“ Her mother and she were spinning wool- 
len yarn in the back kitchen, On our going into it, the girl flew 
away as swift as a mountain sheep, and it was not until our return 
from Scale Force that we could say we first saw her. She brought 
in part of our dinner, and seemed to be about fifteen. Her hair 
was thick and long, of a dark brown, and though unadorned with 
ringlets, did not seem to wantthem. Her face was a fine oval, with 
full eyes, and lips as red as vermilion; her cheeks had more of the 
lily than the rose; and although she had never been out of the vil- 
lage, she had a manner about her which seemed better calculated to 
set off dress than adorn her. She was a very Lavinia, 


“ Seeming, when unadorned, adorned the most.” 


Such was Mary, as represented by the author in 1792, at the age of 
fifteen. In the winter of 1797, the writer of the Ramble revisited 


* This artful impostor, who had long violated the laws of his country, 
was tried at Carlisle in 1803, on a charge of forgery, convicted and executed, 
He married Mary in the autumn of 1802, having some time prior to that 
period assumed the name and titles of the Hon. Colonel Hope, a character 
he was qualified to support, as far as the graces of exterior behaviour could 
support it. His manners and address were easy and elegant, and his con- 





versation, though eyincing no great powers, had its attractions. 
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Buttermere, to settle <2: he says, with his own mind, and 
to do away any false pride which the encomiums bestowed on so 
ng a person might have produced. At that time, he found 
ary Robinson, though hot a perfect beauty, possessed of a hea- 
venly countenance, and in every point of manners, fitted 
. “To shine in courts with unaffected ease.” 


*‘ My dinner,’ he says, ‘ being cold corned beef, was soon ready, 
and a fire in a small room prepared for me. J was waited upon by 
Mary, and contrived to joke much ; the dirtiness of the walls gave 
me a fine opportunity ; for I observed writing in Greek, in Latin, in 
French, and English, upon them, all about her, and which I gave 
her to understand were the probable reasons of the walls not having 
been lately white washed. Her‘denial too much crimsoned her face 
for me to believe her; and the next morning, I saw the compliments 





favourable specimens. They exhibit little more than his mannerism 
The avenue of trees in the view of Marly is fine. The rest js worth 
little. 
The Repentance of Nineveh.—Painted by Joun Martin, engraved 
by Henry Le Kevx —In the name of historical painting, what jg 
this to be called? A confused mass of building and mob, witha 
| violent thunderstorm going on; and this is the ‘Repentance of 
Nineveh !? Does Mr Martin call this an historical picture? 
There is not a single face in the whole misnomer. Plenty of figures 
are understood, but none made out. It should be called ¢ an archi. 
| tectural design, with some experiments on light and shade, sketched 
| by John Martin” Mr Martin does not hold with the opinion that 





in English were rubbed out. . . . . I told her, I knew the author of | twelve figures are enough to tell a story; he can do nothing with. 


“ A Fortnight’s Ramble,” and, as such, had something to say to her. 
She curtsied respectfully, and taking sot the hand, I began :— 
Mary, I wrote it, and rejoice in having had such an opportunity of 
minutely observing the propriety of your behaviour. You may 
remember, I advised you, in that book, never to leave your native 


valley. Your age and situation requite the utmost care. Strangers | 


will come, and have come, purposely to see you ; and some.of them | 
With very bad intentions. We hope you wiil never suffer from them, | 


but never cease to be upon your guard. Yow really are not so 
handsome as you toned 


to be; and I have long wished, by con- | 


versation like this, to do away what mischief the flattering character | 
1 gave of you may expose you to. Be merry and wise. She told 
‘me she sincerely thanked me, and said, * I hope, sir, I ever have, 


and trust I always shall take care of myself.”’ | 


‘ 


That the author of the Ramble intended well by this visit to | 


/out a mob; and even that is lost in the superior importance of 


houses and churches, and they again are a drop in the ocean of 
| a city. Quantity is made everything. 

| Scandal.—Painted by R. Surrxe, R.A. engraved by J. Mrronetr, 
—In spite of his disagreeable subjects and his degraded beings, 
Smirke will always be in high estimation. Ilis powers are on the 
vulgar, debasing, and gross side of things, sometimes disgustingly 
so, but still they are powers. We turn with aversion from his 
women; we hate at first sight; the more so on account of their 
reality. His ‘Rivats’ in ‘The Keepsake’ sometime back, was a 
revolting piece of nature. We would not know the women on any 
consideration, The two women in the present engraving are im. 
purities to be industriously eschewed. Yet who can help admiring 


‘Mary, there can be no doubt ; but how far such an address would | the violent, bursting, overwhelming torrent of the speaker, shaking 
tend to do away the vanity of five years’ growth,—supposing it tO | her whole fabric, and the yet finer, greedy and shocked receiver of 
have been fed as he imagines—may, we think, be easily guessed. .oandal ? 

"We recognise more good intention than judgment in his conduct on 
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this occasion. Mary’s marriage took place five years later. After’ 


the execution of her husband, she returned to her native valley, and 
married a young man from the nei:hbourhood of Carlisle ; and they 


now keep the inn formerly kept by her father. 


Our author relates some passages in the life of the Rev. Mr 


‘Mattison, formerly curate of Patterdale, which are not a little 


remarkable :— 


* He buried his mother; married and buried his father ; christened 
his wife, and published his own banns of marriage in the church ; 
and hé christened and married all his four children, a son and three 


life his stipend did not exceed 12/., and never reached 20/. per 
annum; yet such was his industry, and domestic economy, that on 
this small pittance, he contrived to live comfortably, and to save a 
thousand pounds.’ 


. To the latter part of this sentence, we have but one objection to 


make :—that the thing was utterly impossible. It is to be regretted 
that the views in this.work should be done in a style so unworthy 
of the subjects. Trees, buildings, water, animals,—everything has 
the same dull, hard, and stony aspect. The work has otherwise a 
neat appearance. 
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FINE ARTS. 
THE KEEPSAKE* 
(Concluded. } 

St Germain en Laye.—Drawn by J. M. W. Turner, engraved 
by R. Wattis.—We.hardly know what to say to this. There is 
a striking effect,—a bold conception ; but it is sketchy and in- 
distinct. The palace and the adjoining hill are scarcely distinguish- 
able. The place itself is straggling and ugly ; and little interest is 





thrown upon it by the least interesting of all unfortunate despots, 


James the Second, who lived here in exile. 


Constance.—Painted by Miss L. Suarpe, engraved by Cuartes 
Heatu.—This is a little too much. Three of Miss L. Sharpe’s 
designs have been obtained for the volume, Turner has contributed 


two, Howard one, Stanfield one, and Stothard half a vignette! Of 


the other half Mr Corbould is the proprietor. We could wish that 
a design from the pencil of one of the above artists had supplied 
the place of ‘ The Wedding,’ or even of the engraving before us. 
There is nothing in the lady’s appearance to warrant her introduc- 
tion to all eyes. Had either one of these, or even both, been as 


good as the gentler questioner we noticed in our last, we might not | 


have been so ready to spare them. 


Marly.—Drawn by J. M. W. Turner, engraved by W. Miter. 
—Turner’s contributions to this year’s Keepsake are by no means 


* Jilustrations of the Keepsake for 1832. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 


| Caroline Dammerel.—Painted by J. W. Wricut, engraved by C. 
| Eowarnps —The girl is a fine, luxuriant, piece of flesh and blood; 
/her attitude is natural, unconstrained, and appropriate. The old 
| lady is more artificial, Perhaps the story requires this. The 
| solemn suit of armour, in the niche behind, gives a great character 
| of antiquity and nobleness to the apartment. The picture is finely 
/engraved. The dress of the younger woman in particular is admir- 
| ably executed. 

| Mrs Stanhope.-—Painted by Rocuarp, engraved by CHartes 
Heatu.—What becomes of the beauties of Charles’s court before 


‘daughters. He died Jaw. 31, 1766, at the age of 96, sixty years of | 4 face like this? There is not one, that by the side of this beautiful 
‘whieh he had been-curate of Patterdale. Till the last years of his 


| woman would not look ugly. Not that this is paying half the proper 
| compliment, for we have little admiration for LeLy’s images of the 
| vaunted court. Here is a magnificent specimen of a woman’s form. 
| The face is beautiful, expressive, and intelligent. The eyes in par- 
ticular are of a fine order, inward and earnest. It would be hardly 
| safe to encounter them, if the lady’s gravity were not a little exces- 
| sive,—the only fault we have to find with her. Mr Rochard has 
| felt his subject as he ought, and the inspiration has flowed onwards 
| to the engraver. 
| Isola Bella, Lago Maggiore.—Painted by C. Stanrigtp. En- 
| graved by J. T. Wittmore.—Here is Stanfield in all the beauty of 
| truth. There is the same reality, the same vivid painting, the 
same liveliness of design, we have so often adwired before ; the same 
| transparent water, the dim distance, the rich foreground, and the 
‘glorious sunshine. Mr Stanfield does not merely.takea bit of a 
| building, or give a dead portrait of the scene; he seizes the place, 
scene, inhabitants, climate and all, and brings them, like an en- 
chanter, to enliven smoky London. We owe him much gratitude. 


The portfolio contains two nameless plates. One is a vase, drawn 
by Sroruarp and Corpoutp, engraved by Cuartes Heats and 
S. Miran. It is elegant and little more. The opportunity is hardly 
worthy an exhibition of the powers of either artist. The female 
playing upon the lyre has little to say for herself.—The last plate 1s 
another vase by H. Consovutp, engraved by S. Miran. It is elegant 
also. 

In regard to the designs, ‘The Keepsake’ this year need not hang 
its head. Were it for one or two of them alone, it might boldly 
challenge the rest of the Annuals, 
We cannot sufficiently commend the care and skill with which 
the plates are executed. The Picturesque Annual and the Keep- 
sake are surprisingly painstaking in the engraving. We have no 
doubt the proprietors will find their account in it. Both of the works 
(and we are induced to mention these in particular, from the very 


| solicitous endeavours that have manifestly been exerted to procure 
their very vast superiority in this respect,) are well worth possessing, 
as fine specimens of the small engraving of the day. No collector 
of prints should be without them; and, if possible, nobody else. $0 
| much beauty can rarely be purchased at their price. 
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says, that when the Colonel is about to lift the glass to his lips, he 
ORIGINAL POETRY. shall ask him to stop a minute, on the strength of his recollecting a 
—_— fine batch of Burgundy which he has:in the cellar; upon which, he 
ON KEATS’S ENDYMION. says, he shell go to fetch the Burgundy, but devil take him if they 
BY FRANCIS EDGEWORTH. see him come back with it. Accordingly, when the terrible bumper 
A lovely youth there sits, with moon-bright hair, is in the act of being elevated, the Consul arrests it with the intel- 
Alone on Latmns’ top; his shoulder white ligence of his Burgundy ; which produced a genuine roar of laugh- 
Uncovered, and his perfect form left bare ter. The Colonel, however, who had long smoked him, will not 
To the descending of the insatiate light. hear of his leaving the company; and after giving him a frightful 
He sleeps. His neck and face are gently bow’d side huff in lerrorem, begs to ‘ hand him again to his seat,’ which 
As though in sleep. Poor dog, you bark in vain he does with a sort of gallant tenderness, as if it had been a fat 
Against the silence! Thy complaining loud little lady instead of a Consul; who, for his part, seems ready to 
He will not hear, nor feel thy touch again! faint. 
But his own name in music came to him, The piece was given out for repetition without a dissenting 
‘ Endymion,’ murmur’d in an unknown voice ; voice : at least we did not hear any; but the house was a very poor 
Whereat a smile fell on his eyelids dim, one; and from the crowd we saw at the Free List Office, one 
And stirr’d his lips. Diana ’gan rejoice, might have supposed half the company was made up of orders. 
Still, still more sweetly that lone hill above, Keetey’s acting was very good; at once quaint with the invo- 
Streaming (in vain) her unavailing love. luntary humour of a weak butt, and grave with the seriousness of 
his situation. Kertey has a habit of looking up with a sort of 
ponderous amazement, admirably suited to a little official personage 
‘in a fright. And his powdered and puffed-out head of hair added 
PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. | to the weight ofthe astaetehenen.,. Ratt, Aiae.anreirene Want Bp 
ech Linie The Deceea—Hyder Al. has to do excellently well. His huff to the Consul, above alluded 
Covext-Ganven.—The Army of the North—A Genius Wanted—Simpeon and | to, was as tragical in its way, as his jesting was comic. A more 
Why, 2 en brief and imperative veto was never put upon a sneaking intention. 
Covent GARDEN. | As to Miss Taytor, we confess she always provokes us, she is 
Tar new historical drama, from the French, by Mr Paxcue, | naturally so clever, and by art so spoiled. She will persist in never 
which was produced here on Saturday, under the title of The Army | thinking of nature first, but of her effect upon the audience; which 
of the North, or, The Spaniard’s Secret, is interesting in its plot and | is putting the end before the means, and will never do. Why will 
principal character, but by no means one of the author’s best in point she eternally think of her person, and her attitudes, and her white 
of writing. The story is that of a female spy (Miss Tayitor), who teeth ; endeavour to put a trembling intensity into everything she 
is so moved and astonished upon finding honourable love made to | utters ; and go jerking, and digging the ground, as it were, with her 
herby one of the intended victims of her treachery (Mr Appot), chin, at every step? As Sir Hugh Evans says, ‘ It is affectations.’ 
that she falls in love herself; her heart, which a bad education and | Among the music selected and composed by Mr Stansbury are 
a vicious father had rendered cold to the very belief in virtue, is some pleasing passages, and an agreeable Spanish air; but it is not 
warmed back into its natural goodness ; the merits imputed to her by | of consequence enough to attract for its own sake. eS 
her unsuspecting lover, render her alive to all the horrors of her | nie 
situation; and in en agony of gratitude and remorse, she hastens, at — 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


the risk of her life, to counteract the plot she haslaid ; and succeeds. auld . ; ; 

The scene is laid in Denmark, at the time that the Marquis de la | ap a gaber ad bent ot ett 

Romana was there, with some of his brother fugitives. Colonel ji. mg ; Rat Oe he es oe 

O'Kelly (Power), an officer in the service of France, is deputed | Arena writes to usto say, that there is a younglady, unknown to the public 
in general, who sings with great sweetness and power at the Foandling 





———— 
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from the French army of the North to seize these Spanish patriots, | 








who are, with reason, suspected of intending to fight for their coun- | 
try instead of King Joseph. He endeavours to do so, to the great | 
horror of the fat little French consul (KeEtey), by forcing him to 
invite them to supper; but the fair spy enables her countrymen to | 
turn the plot upon the inventor, and is borne off among them to | 
Spain, in the arms of her lover, and in a transport of adoring | 
penitence. 
We like this story much. We like to see the natural goodness 
of the human heart thus vindicated, and the great moral of the | 
force of education and circumstances impressed upon the public 
mind. But it is a pity Mr Puancue has not put more stuff in his | 
dialogue. It must be allowed, for the most part, to be very poor | 
and threadbare. A few jokes of the gallant Irishman and the | 
frightened little Consul are almost the only relief offered to us from 
the general barrenness; and these are nothing very precious. By | 
far the best, for instance, consist of Irish versions of French oaths 
uttered by the gallant Colonel ; as, ‘Sacre Tonnerre!’ which, says 
he, means in Irish ‘ Blood and thunder ;’ and ‘ Mort de ma Vie,’ 
which is the French, he informs us, for ‘ Hell and the Devil.’ The 
fright of the little Consul is also ludicrous, especially as he is fat. 
Fat fright is the most helpless of all the passions. The Consul 
meditating how he shal® escape the perils of the dreadful supper, 
from which the Irishman delights in anticipating a fine sprightly 
scene of cut and thrust, and at which the signal for the’ambuscade 





Fy to be his proposing to drink the health of the French Emperor, 


Hospital. Not having heard the lady ourselves, it is unnecessary to 
add, that the opinion of our journal is not committed in this notice. 

The Prologue written by ‘ one of a numbet of youths who performed for 
their own amusement MrHoward Payne's tragedy of Brutus,” are credit- 
able to the author, if he is very young; but the composition is too 
juvenile for our pages. The amusement selected by the young gentle. 
men does them honour. 

The notice alluded to by Mr C. H. was not from the pen of the Editor. 
There is spirit in the lines he sends us; but we are obliged to be very 
chary of poetical matters, the contributions otherwise would be se 
numerous, and the feelings of so many persons disconcerted by rejection. 


© A Taker in of Three Tatlers a Day” bas our thanks; and we agree 


with him in some of his remarks, though not in all. His objection, 
however, to theatrical correspondents, have been already made by our- 
selves, as far as the real spirit of the objection is concerned ; and when 
he undertakes to advise an invalid what to do, he ought to shew himself 
acquainted with the nature and extent of the invalid’s illness. 

Our friend Peler Probe, in a similar manner, echoes objections already 
made. We especially found fault with the rustic part of Harley's Hodge. 
It was the painting of the perverse or moral part of the character that we 
spoke well of. 

We are obliged to J. L.; but for reasons, which must be obvious on a little 
reflection, we cannot admit theatrical critiques from correspondents, 
except in the shape of letters ; and even in that case, must be very cau- 
tious how we admit such as convey either great praise or blame. 

What is the construction that G. A. R, puts upon the term ‘* double com- 
parative ?” 

We thank Talliile for ‘*chatting” with us. His chat shall appear, as 
before. 


“ Merlet’s Traducteur”’ is kept in mind. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


— The “ Love Charm,” about to ap 
Drury Lane Theatre, is from the penof Mr 
the music by Auber, 


— It is worthy of observing, that there is no 
passion in the mind of man so weak, but it mates and 
masters the fear of death ; and therefore death is no 
such terrible enemy, when a man hath so many 
attendants about him, that can win the combat of 
him, Revenge trinmphs over death ; love slights it ; 
honour aspireth to it; grief flieth it; fear preoccu- 
pateth it; nay, we read, after Otho the Emperor had 
slain himself, pity, which is the tenderest of affec- 
tions, provoked many to die, ont of mere compassion 
to their Sovereign, and as the truest sort of followers. 
—Bacon. 


rat 
anché, 


A Bisuor—nort oF THESE TIMES.—Paulinus, 
bishop of Nola, was born at Bordeaux. He was 
consul at Rome in 375, and was baptised by Del- 
phinus, bishop of Bordeaux, in 391, upon which he 
distributed his estate to the poor. He was almost 
forced into priests orders by the importunity of the 
people, and was made bishop of Nola in Campagnia, 
where he continued till the sacking of it by the Goths 
in°410: on which occasion, a widow’s son being 
made a slave, and he having nothing to give her for 
hisransom, offered his own person in exchange, and 
wentinto Barbary, where being known, he was honour- 
ably sent back into Italy. He died in 431, aged 78. 


Wissina, an excellent portrait painter, born 
at the Hague io 1656, came over to England, and 
worked some time for Sir Peter Lely, whose manner 
he successfully imitated, and after whose death he 
became famous. He recommended himself to Charles 
II, by several portraits which he drew of the Duke 
of Monmouth. He took beautiful likenesses of the 
fair sex, and when any lady came to si* to him whose 
countenance was rather pale, he would take her by 
the hand and dance her about the room till her colour 
increased. He died much lamented in 1667, aged 
only 31. 


— Much has been said and written on the 
medicinal properties of tea; in its natural state it is 
a narcotic plant, on which accouct the Chinese 
refrain from its use till it has been divested of this 

ropetty by keeping it at least for twelve months, 
fy however, good tea be drunk in moderate quanti- 
ties, with sufficient milk and sugar, it invigorates the 
system, and produces a temporary exhiliation; but 
when taken too copiously, it is apt to occasion weak- 
ness, tremor, palsies, and various oth-r symptoms 
arising from narcotic plants, while it contributes to 
aggravate hysterical and hypochondriacal complaints, 
Tea is the safest refreshment after undergoing great 
bodily fatigue or mental exertion; it affords an 
agreeable beverage to those who are exposed to cold 
weather; at the same time tending to support and 
promote perspiration, which is otherwise lable to te 
impeded. 








DRURY LANE. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE SCENERY AND INCI- 
DENTS OF THE GRAND SPECTACLE. 
ActI.. Scenel. Interior of the Sultan’s Palace. 

Fight between the Indians and Pariars. Rescue of 

Mora'!—Scene 2. Habitation of Sadhusing in the 

Forest of Mysore.—Scene 3. An apartment in the 

Palace.—Scene 4. Banyan Tree in the Forest of 

Mysore, under which Sadhusing is discovered Sleep- 

ing ona Lion. Sadhusing rescues his Children from 

the grasp of Two Boa Constrictors. Sadhusing de- 
fended by Two Livns, against a Body of Indians. 


Acts If andIlfl. Scene l. The Teut of Hyder 
Ali—Scene 2. The Valley of the Pelican, with the 
arrival of Hyder Ali Khan on his State Elephant, 
for the Diversion of a Tiger Hunt. The Rising of 
‘the Pariars,—Attack upon Hyder Ali—and Defeat 
of Sadhasing.-—Scene 3. Palace of the Sultan from 
the Gardens.—Sceve 4. The Arena at Mysore, in 
which is exhibited a Terrific Combat with Sadhu ing 
and a Lion.—Sceve 5 The Curtain Apartment in 
the Palace.—Scene 6. The Entrance to Mysore, 
with a splendid Triumphal Procession! in which 
will be introduced the Troops of Hyder Ali Khan, 
with, the Standards and Banners of Bangalore. My- 
conda, Chittledroog, Bednore, Chinapatam, Coorg, 
Henijoore, Maggeri, Mailcotta, Ramajeri, Severn- 
droog, and Seringapatam. Ambassadors, Officers 
of State, and of the Household. Dancing Girls, 
Singing Girls, Ladies of the Court and of the Harem, 
Eunnchs, Slaves, and Palanquin Bearers. Hyder 
Ali and Delhi on an Elephant! Three Military 

_ Bands! Slaves bearing Presents from Conqueres 
States. Mr Fuddle and Fatima on an Elephant ! 
Bodies of Jahrejahs, Mahratta Troops, the Pariar 
Tribe, and Household Guard. Sadhusing borne by 
Twenty Soldiers, with the Conquered Lion at his 
Feet!!! 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY LANE. 


Suakspsare’s Tragedy of 





Macbeth. 
Lady Macbeth (Isttime) - Miss Phillips 
Gentlewoman ° . Miss Cherry 
Duncan Pg ee 
Malcolm . ° . Mr Brindal 
Donalbain i . « Master Baker 
Macbeth . . Mr Macready 
Banquo ‘ - « Mr Cooper 
Rosse 3 ‘ Mr H., Wallack 
Macduff ° - « Mr Wallack 
Lenox “ n . Mr Cathie 
Fleance . - « Miss Chaplin 
Seward F . . Mr Thompson 
Hecate - « Mr Phillips 
First Witch : . Mr W Farren 
Second Witch . - «. Mr J. Russell 
Third Witch . - Mr Harley 


Previous to the Tragedy, C. M. Von Weber’s Over- 
ture to * Oberon,’ 


To conelude with a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled 


der Ali. 
Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 
Delhi . 7 » « Miss Kenneth 
Fatima ‘ ° . Mrs Hamby 
Hyder Ali Khan « «. MrH. Wallack 
Sadhusing . - Monsieur Martin 
Phineah ° Mr C. Jones 
Azonff P - «. Mr Ross 
Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 
Bednore . . - Mr Fenton 
Zarés ~ Mr Younge 
Veshna ° Mr F. Cooke 
Kebar Mr T. Blanchard 


Sera : Master Fenton 


| 











Colla . , 5 ie 


To-morrow, Love in a Village ; and Hyder Ali. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Suaxspearr’s Tragedy of 


Miss Chikini 








Henry the Eighth. 
Queen Katharine . « Miss #. Kemble 
Lady Denny Mrs Gibbs 
Anne Bullen , Miss E. Tree 
Patience Miss Cawse 


Duchess of Norfelk 
Marchioness of Dorset 

King Henry. ° 
Cardinal Wolsey 

Cardinal Campeius : 
Capucins . ° . 
Cranmer é 
Duke of Buckingham 
Duke of Norfolk . 
Duke of Suffolk 
Lord Chamberlain 
Earl of Surrey . 


Mrs Tuckwell 
Miss Horton 
Mr C. Kemble 
Mr Young 
Mr Evans 
Mr F. Matthews 
» « Mr Egerton 
Mr Abbott 
Mr Diddear 
Mr Baker 
Mr Durnset 
Mr G. Bennett 


Lord Sands e Mr Keeley 
Gardener . - Mr Meadows 
Sir Thomas Lovel - « Mr Holl 

Sir Harry Guilford « Mr Henry 
Cromwell ‘4 Mr J. Mason 


sentation of The Coronation of Queen Anne 
Bullen, as celebrated on the Ist of June 1533. 


Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand Overture in D. by 
B. Romberg. 
Onslow’s Overture to ‘ L’Alcade de la Vega.’ 

To conclude with a New Historical Drama, called 


The Army of the North; 


Marie Laval Miss Taylor 


The Marquis de la Romana . Mr Diddear 
Don Juan Diaz . - Mr Abbott 
Colonel O’ Kelly : Mr Power 

M. Mathurin : Mr Keeley 


Benoit . : ° 
Burgomaster of Nyborg 
English Lieutenant 
Danish Commandant 


Mr F’. Matthews 
Me Collett 

Mr Turnour 

Mr Payne 





the North. 





QUEEN'S. 
For the Benefit of Miss Coveney. 
A Comic piece, entitled 
The Widow of Ems. 
After which, a Serious Drama, entitled 


Infanticide. 


To conclude with the Comedietta, entitled 











Love and Mystery. 





Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Bry 
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Emma . ° « Miss Norman 
General Balcour - «+ Mr Gough 
George Lovel ‘ - Mr J. Vining 
Lieutenant O’Bryan’ . ~ Mr Brougham 
Captain St Alban - Mr Raymond 
Mr Placid Mr Liston 
After which, a New Burletta, in Two Acts 
The Love=Spell!’”” 
Thérésine ; + + Madame Vesiris 
Blanchette . Miss Forde 
Madelon - «+ Miss Crawford 
Marceline X - . Miss Nicholson 
Louise $ 4 - Miss Josephine 
Francois 4 - «» Mr J. Bland 
Serjeant Victor ° Mr Raymond 
Corporal Laguerre - Mr Leffler 
Doctor Pharmace polo - MrHorn 
Frizot . ‘ ° Mr Collier 
To conclude with a New Burletta, called 
. Gervase Skinner, 
Sophia Meanwell . - Miss Crawford 
Laura Marston + «+ Miss Pincott 
Mrs Higgins . - Miss Stnart 
Charles Meanwell - « Mr J. Vining 
Sir George Hopeful Mr Raymond 
Mr Wilson - « MrW- Vining 
Mr Higgins “ - Mr Worrell 
Mr Meanwell - «. MrGonugh 
Groff ‘ - « Mr Bland 
| Gervase Skinner . « Mr Liston 


ROYAL OLYMPIC, 


The New Burletta of 
I’ll be Your Second: 





ADELPHI. 


A New Burletta, called 


Victorine. 
: . Mrs Yates 





Victorine . 
Eli 


‘lise. . » « Mes Fitzwilliam 
Sophie « Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre . . Mr Yates 
Cisar Chanteloupe Mr O. Smith 
Mr Bonassus Mr J. Reeve 
Blaise - « Mr Buckstone 
Michael - Mr Henimings 
Bernard - «+ Mr V. Webster 

H ane which, 
er 
The Tiger Cat v j yy 
The Lion, with Songs - Mr J. Reeve 


The Tiger, with Woids 


Mr Wilkinson 
The Ghost of the deceased 


Kangaroo, witha Tale . Mr Buckstone 
Hyder Ali . MrS. Smith 
Sadhusing F ‘ - Mr Yates 
His Wife and Daughter « Misses Barnett and 

Beaumont 


To conclude with 


The Floating Beacon. 
SURREY. 











At the end of Act III, will be given an exact repre- | Berissa 


Previous to the New Drama, | 


To-morrow, The Maid of Judah ; and The Army of _ Dusty Dedimus 


es Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 
e street, Strand; at Eaers’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHarret; WiLson, Royal Exchange; THomas, New 


Cotman’s Play of The 
Africans. _ 

4 Miss Vincent 

- Mr Young 


Mr Honner 


. . 
Faralho 
Torribal 


| Madiboo Mr C. Hill 
Selico ‘ . Mr Ehtoa 
Mr Henry Augustus Mug . Mr Vale 


| Demba Sego Jella . 
Fetterwell . 
Daucari 


. MrD. Pitt 
Mr Maitland 
Mr Ransford 


After which, a New Romance, entitled 


| The Evil Eye. 
| Marion . . Miss Nicol 
Mabel Hutchinson Miss Scott 
| Muchardus Mr D. Pitt 
| Lochiel of Lochlyn Mr Almar 


Malcolm 
Walter Hutchinson 
Shackbolt 


Miss Laura Slade 
Mr Osbaldiston 
Mr Rogers 

Mr Vale 

| To conclude with a New Romantic Drama, entitled 


| The Black Eagle! 

Olivia . Miss Scott 

| Zanetta ‘ . Miss Vincent 

| Count d’Orsini Mr D. Pitt 

| Mahmoud Moresco Mr C. Hill 
Babblo Maccaroni Mr Vale 


ConurGc.—The ‘Heart of London— My 
Native Land. 
New Citry.—Richard Il] — Brother and 


Sister—The Brigands of Calabria 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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